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THROUGH LIFE. 


W* slight the gifts that every season bears, 
And let them fall unheeded from our grasp, 
In our great eagerness to reach and clasp 
The promised treasure of the coming years ; 


Or else we mourn some great good passed away, 
And in the shadow of our grief shut in, 
Refuse the lesser good we yet might win, 

The offered peace and gladness of to-day. 


So through the chambers of our life we pass, 
And leave them one by one, and never stay, 

Not knowing how much pleasantness there was 
In each, until the closing of the door 

Has sounded through the house, and died away, 
And in our hearts we sigh, “ Forevermore.”’ 


—Macmillan’s Magazine. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
CHAPPAQUA CENTENNIAL PAPERS.—III. 


[At the Centennial Commemoration at Chappaqua, on Eighth 
month 8th, essays suitable to the occasion had been pre- 
pared and were read by three young Friends, Jennie Wash- 
burn, Jonathan C. Pierce, and Mary Ella Weeks. Two of 
these are given in full below, and the third, for which 
space could not conveniently be found this week, will ap- 
pear hereafter.—Eps.] 
T the conclusion of the reading of the essays, Aa- 
ron M. Powell gave a very interesting address 
on the “ Lessons of the Century,” contrasting one hun- 
dred years ago with the present, in the great march 
of improvement, and expressing the hope that as the 
last century had witnessed the enfranchisement of 
the slave the coming one might witness a still greater 
deliveranceand emancipation from the bondage of in- 
temperance. 

A series of five minute speeches concluded the ex- 
ercises, in which the following Friends addressed the 
meeting: Aaron Sutton, of Nine Partners, who ac- 
quired a membership in this monthly meeting by 
birthright over 92 years ago; Thomas Foulke, John 
L. Griffen, Richard Lawrence, and Samuel B. Haines, 
of New York City, and Edward Ryder, of Quaker Hill. 

After a brief period of silence the meeting ad- 
journed. One of the pleasant features of the occasion 
was the presence ofso large acompany of aged Friends, 
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a number having celebrated their golden weddings, 
and one couple, Daniel and Mary Tripp, of Purchase, 
had passed the 62d anniversary of their marriage. 

Altogether the occasion was a very pleasant and 
we trust profitable one. It was inaugurated and car- 
ried forward by Chappaqua Monthly Meeting, which 
appointed a committee to take charge of the same and 
report to the next monthly meeting. 


R. 8. Haviianp. 


REMINISCENCES OF CHAPPAQUA MONTHLY 
MEETING. 


By JENNIE WASHBURN. 


| iw by a magic art we could lift the veil which so ef- 

fectually shuts out the scenes of the past from our 
mortal eyes, how glad would we be to avail ourselves 
of the privilege. 

Through such a medium, we would see a novel 
sight were we to be taken back one hundred and ten 
years and set down on this identical spot. With dif- 
ficulty we convince our incredulous minds that this is 
really the same place where we have so frequently 
met our Friends on Fifth and First-day mornings. 
Everything appears so strange! Nota familiar house 
do we see, but instead,in some instances, a humble 
dwelling occupies the same site. In the midst of a 
grove of trees stands the plain little unpainted meet- 
ing-house. It is a meeting morning, and we see a 
queer procession wénding its way toward this one 
point of interest. Some of the people walking, some 
mounted on horses, with occasionally a second per- 
son on the lintel of the saddle behind. They all look 
very sedate as they assemble; the men dressed in 
their plain-cut homespun suits and broad-brimmed 
beavers; the women, and even the little girls wear- 
ing caps and the plain scoop bonnets. As it is cold 
weather they soon gather about the cheery fire in the 
spacious fire-places to limber their benumbed fingers 
and toes. This being the only means of warming the 
house, they burn their faces while they freeze their 
backs. While the people are gathering we hear 
friendly greetings passed from one to another, and 
much talk of a new house as this has become entirely 
too small to accommodate the concourse of people 
which comes together on First-days. We also hear 
of new meetings being established in different places, 
and great rejoicing over the continued spread of 
“Quakerism.” Meeting time approaching, we will sit 
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down with these ancient Friends and see if we can 
divirie the reason of their power over the minds of 
those who come in contact with them. We do not 
sit long in silence before an aged Friend arises, trem- 
bling with emotion, and gives utterance to a few sim- 
ple words, not grammatically formed, but having such 
force as to carry conviction with them. 
low, seated in all parts of the house, and of different 
ages, from the bashful young man and maiden to the 
octogenarian. All have a message from the Fatherto 
give to the assembly, and these are received with such 


eagerness as to leave no room for doubt in our minds | 


of the sincerity of the profession of these people that 
they are led by the Spirit of God. Thus the vision 
ended. 

The time to which I have alluded, a little over 
a hundred years ago, was a prosperous time with 
Friends. The meetings were then being set up that 
have since been laid down. A larger meeting-house 
was built at Chappaqua, in order that all might find 


seats within doors. The old one was removed two | 


miles to the southeast, where it still stands, being now 
used asa barn. The new building was nearly fin- 
ished when the Battle of White Plains was fought, 
in 1778. While the roof was being shingled, the 
heavy cannon were distinctly heard by those at work. 
In the retreat the American army passed near this 
place and left some of its wounded soldiers to be 
cared for by the Friends of this vicinity, who con- 
sented to turn their new meeting-house into a hos- 
ital. 

: When horse sheds were first built it was with the 
idea to furnish shelter for horses only ; when wagons 
came, they must stand without cover. Those first 
wagons! how uncomfortable they must have been! 
They were called bolster wagons, not from any resem- 
blance in ease to a feather bolster, but because they 
were entirely without springs. 

The inconveniences to which our grandfathers sub- 
mitted can now scarcely be imagined. Think of tak- 
ing a ride of forty miles or more in a lumber wagon, 
or on horseback, with no umbrella or gossamer water- 
proof for protection against a driving rain, or even 
walking, as we have heard of one woman doing, go- 
ing from this neighborhood to Oblong to attend a 
quarterly meeting. Such experiences must have 
thoroughly prepared them to enjoy the good monthly 
and quarterly meeting dinners which they had even 
then; for Friends have always heen noted for their 
hospitality. 

Those were the days of spinning wheels, when 
people raised flax and spun it into cloth. Homespun 
was worn altogether by the men. 

The women, also, were compelled to practice self- 
reliance, and were equal to emergencies. My great- 
grandmother, who was a member of this peaceful So- 
ciety, twice crossed the American line with a female 
companion, both on horseback, while the British had 
possession of New York city. This expedition was 
undertaken to procure necessaries for her family, and 
was successfully accomplished. 

Getting an education was another almost unsur- 
mountable difficulty in those days of hard work and 
few privileges. To supply this want, about eighty 


Others fol- | 
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years ago, a school was established on First-days in 
this house. Here children who had no other oppor- 
tunity of learning, were taught the rudiments of an 
education. 

This mecting-house originally stood in a grove. 
Now, but two or three remain of those old trees 
which stood as sentinels for a hundred years or more. 
One by one we have seen them cut down, and felt 
each time as if parting from a dear friend of our 
childhood. Those which are left we cherish with a 
feeling of veneration and look upon them as relics of 
those good old times of which we have heard our 
grandfather’s talk. Letthem beto us living emblems 
of the storms through which our beloved society has 
passed. 

These walks have witnessed very striking scenes. 
Devoted at first to the care of the sick and wounded 
many souls may from here have taken their flight. 

In accordance with the old-time custom, to how 
many marriage vows has this place given solemnity. 
What a host of bereaved hearts have come here to say 
farewell to the lifeless remains of dear ones. What 
soul-stirring sermons have come from the occupants 
of these upper seats, many of whom have long been 
silent. 

The incidents of the past century would furnish 
material fora poem. May the sequel be worthy of 
those who laid the corner-stones of our monthly 
meeting one hundred years ago; 


“ And cast in some diviner mould, 
Let the new cycle shame the old.” 


A FEW SCATTERED THOUGHTS CONCERNING THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 





By Mary Etta WEEks. 
Centuries had rolled away; man had endeavored to 
grasp the sublime in theology, but to find it slip from 
beneath his touch; hosts of spiritually-minded re- 
formers had striven to draw the people from the 
corrupt rut of the past; but not till the seventeenth 
century did thatsimple faith dawn upon the minds of 
the children of men; that simple faith that has like 
a fragrant rose infused its odor in every Christian 
church. 

. As air differs from atmosphere, so religion differs 
from theology. If man were to bear in mind this 
nice discrimination there would doubtless be less 
bigotry creeping in among the purer and higher 
thoughts. This narrow-mindedness destroys the en- 
livening influence of society as the worm destroys the 
leaf which fertilizes the flower. 

No society has more work to accomplish anda 
broader field in which to do that work than the So- 
ciety of Friends. Every individual member should 
be willing to do his or her part in this elevated field 
of spiritual labor, that thus each effort united as a 
whole may lay the firm foundation of so grand an 
edifice that every eye beholding it shall say, It is 
truly well built. 

The influence of Friends has been more wide- 
spread than the Society itself has ever realized. In 
localities where this spiritually-minded people have 
predominated, and years after their ascendency has 
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fallen, will be found a Friendly element existing un- 
consciously among the people; an element that has 
tended to mould the minds of the frivolous and gay 
into deeper channels of thought. Woman was once 
but a toy, a doll to be fondled, to-day she is a help- 
mate, equal if not superior in her sphere of action to 
the man. This great development is largely due to 
the influence of Friends. They have pleaded not 
only for the equality of the sister, but they labored 
long and well for the freedom of our colored brethren. 
At the present day the temperance reform claims 


we notice their united efforts with others in every 
great and important work. 

When we lift the veil of the past and make thor- 
ough research into the writings and teachings of the 
ancients, we discover in the written word of Socrates 
that great effulgence of spiritual light which fully 
accords with the life-giving power of our Society. 
Cicero said that “the philosophy of Socrates came 
from Heaven down to earth and introduced it into 
the cities and houses of men, compelling men to in- 
quire concerning life and morals and things good and 
evil.” 

In all the great churches of the world there will 
undoubtedly be found a failure in many respects, of 
attaining their highest standard. Ifin the religious 
body of Friends one error is more manifest than an- 
other, it is doubtless their remissness in clearly set- 
ting forth their principles before their children and 
those unacquainted with the testimonies of Friends. 
We are accused of locking our religion up and keep- 
ing the key ourselves. As the botanist loves his 
flowers the more dearly beeause of a thorough knowl- 
edge of their little intricate parts, so we with a clear 
understanding of our principles are brought more 
deeply to feel their intrinsic value. If any religious 
faith fails to bear such an analysis it is not worth 
the maintaining. 

“Mind the Light.” How many times has this in- 
junction been re-echoed from these galleries, how 
many times have we, as children, listened to it with 
inquiring minds and to our inquiries ever found the 
following explanation—as the light of the outward 
sun illumines the day, so the light of this inward sun, 
which is Christ, illumines the soul of man: The mes- 
sage which was received by this religious body, who 
call themselves Friends, is the same given to the 
apostles, that God is light and in him there is no 
darkness at all. Their great fundamental principle to 
which they bear testimony is that God has endowed 
every man who has come into the world with a por- 
tion of this divine light which, if obeyed, is sufficient 
to lead him into paths of glory. 

Looking back over the past history of this Socie- 
ty, it is gratifying to every human soul interested in 
the welfare of the little band, to note its advance- 
ment. The facilities are now open to us for work in a 
broader field, and these opportunities must not slip 
from us unsecured for want of charity. “And now 
abideth faith, hope, charity, these three, but the 
greatest of these is charity.” 

Bigotry may happily be counted asa thing of the 
past. The pendulum, I trust, has ceased to sway in 
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either extreme, and is now vibrating with a regulari- 
ty never before known. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


ISOLATED FRIENDS IN WESTERN 
STATES. 
URING a recent visit to meetings and isolated 


members of our society located in Nebraska and 
Kansas, I found several groups almost or quite large 


| enough to sustain profitable meetings, yet feeling 
their attention, so from the foundation of the Society 


their weakness in numbers and lack of that self-con- 
fidence which leads to the acceptance of resonsibility 
beyond immediate personal duty. Scattered over 
these states are other families of Friends, desiring 
meeting privileges, but unable to have them except 
in connection with teaching, or services that do not 
satisfy their hearts. Many of these left their eastern 
homes to settle on the low priced but rich lands of 
the prairie states, either indifferent at thie time to so- 
ciety interests or benefits, or in the expectation that 
others of like religious faith would soon settle around 
them, and aid in organizing meetings for worship. 
The object of this letter is to call attention to several 


| of these little groups of members, who could, with 


slightly increased numbers and assistance, organize 


| and sustain religious meetings under the authority of 


our society, and aid in turn the steps of others seek- 
ing western homes into these groups, rather than to 
points that will increase the number of isolated and 
religiously dissatisfied families that now dot these 
states. 

First comes Genoa, Nebraska, which, though or- 
ganized asa monthly meeting, is yet small in its at- 
tendance and without a meeting house, except as they 
use the district school-house. At a meeting in the 
school-house during my visit there, I was told that 36 
of the attenders were membersof our Society though 
not all of Genoa meeting. Land here is apparently 
good, with plenty of room for more farmers; the town 
of Genoa seems thrifty and ought so far as I could 
judge, to be the centre of a thriving neighborhood of 
Friends and the source ofa valuable influence through- 
out the State in behalf of our various testimonies. 
Isaiah Lightner, reéently Indian Agent for the Santee 
Sioux, has erected a comfortable homeon a farm near 
Genoa, and when free from his official duties and a 
working member of Genoa Monthly Meeting, will 
doubtless be a valued co-worker, with our friend Geo. 
S. Truman, who has so long borne the chief responsi- 
bility for this little meeting. May their labors bear 
rich fruitage. Correspondence regarding price of land, 
town lots, or lines of business, could be addressed to 
Geo. S. Truman or William Walton, Genoa, Nance 
Co., Nebraska. 

The next point on the route is Bennett, Nebraska, 
where I found nineteen members, fourteen being 
adults. There is also a still larger number of Friends 
of the various branches of the “Orthodox” faith, 
some of whom sympathize quite strongly with us. 
Two meetings were held in this neighborhood to good 
satisfaction, and an earnest interest in religious mat- 
ters was manifest. At present the experiment ofa 
union meeting every two weeks was being tried, but 
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not with promise of full satisfaction, I thought. With 
prudence, a growing meeting might be formed here, 
and become another centre from which the simple, 
practical truths of the Gospel might spread, and to 
which home-seekers in the West could gather. Land 
is good, and so far as I could judge, the surrounding 
population was of good character for intelligence and 
thrift ; the proximity to Lincoln, (eighteen miles dis- 
tant), makes this a very desirable neighborhood. 

Correspondence could be had with Wm. L. Dor- 
land or Eaton Shotwell, Bennett, Nebraska, regarding 
price of land, character of crops, markets, etc. 

The third point for notice is a small settlement of 
Friends in Jewell county, Kansas, near White Rock, 
Republiccounty. Here are four or five families of earn- 
est young members located in as beautiful country as 
any we saw during the trip, and cheaper in cost per 
acre than in mostsections visited. We saw much evi- 
dence of prosperity, and felt warmly drawn towards 
those visited, because of their earnest craving for “a 
Friends’ meeting.” A few more families moving in 
would give them the needed strength, and they, 
our society and the community would feel the bene- 
fits. Address, Nathan, or Walker Vale, White 

_ Rock, Kansas, for any desired information regarding 
the neighborhood. 

The fourth, and last neighborhood to be mentioned 
at present, is Chanute, Neosha Co., Kansas, where 
we found twenty-three members, mostly adults, with 
sufficient experience and general qualifications, we 
thought, to open a meeting for worship. There 
seemed to be the samecraving for meetings, and lack 
of that confidence which would lead them to organize 
without additional members or some one to lead, that 
we found elsewhere. A few more families settled in 
or near Chanute would give full warrant for a meet- 
ing, and bring cheer to the hearts of some of the crav- 
ing ones now here, and strength perhaps to all. 

For especial information, address Wm. G. Smith, 
Chanute, Kansas, (being careful to use the “G.,” as 
three other Wm. Smith’s get their mail at that post- 
office.) J. W. P. 
Chicago, Eighth mo. 24 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Jourrial. 


CENTENARY OBSERVANCE AT 
WOODSTOWN. 
EVENTH-DAY, the 22d of Eighth month was ob- 
served as the centenary of Friends’ meeting- 
house at Woodstown, (Salem Co.), New Jersey. There 
was quite a large attendance from the surrounding 
country, and a few from Philadelphia, Chester and 
other localities. Asa Engle acted as clerk, and by his 
side sat Bartholomew W. Coles, now in his 101st year, 
who, excepting a slight dullness of hearing, seems 
to haye his faculties well preserved. Although he 
spoke of his sight beginning to fail, depriving him of 
the pleasure of reading, so excellent is his health 
that, to use his own words, he “had not missed a 
meal for five years.” 

After a season of silence the opening miriute was 
read, followed by the reading of several poems and 
essays, together with an historical sketch of the meet- 
ing, which originated about 1719, and after various 
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stages as an indulged and preparative meeting was 
constituted a monthly meeting about 1795. This last 
change closely followed the proposal, which did not 
seem satisfactory, of holding the monthly meeting 
alternately with Salem. The present meeting-house 
had been preceded by others and it also had been 
enlarged to accomodate the quarterly meeting. The 
establishment of the other meetings within its limits 
was likewise alluded to. 

An account of the early ministry of the meeting 
revived the memory of such worthies as Deborah 
Bassett and James Laurie, the weight of whose spirits 
seemed to have a solemnizing influence in the meet- 
ings they might attend. 

Extracts from the records showed the labors of 
Friends in the cause of liberating themselves from 


| slavery and intemperance. In 1795 a quarterly meet- 


ing committee was directed to hold conferences on 
the latter subject in the various meeting-houses, which 
conferences were to be accounted in the place of 
their mid-week meetings, showing that Friends of 
that day were not so rigid in their ideas as to think 
that no deviation must take place from established 
order. 

Extracts from the ancient Discipline, copied from 
the records by direction of the Yearly Meeting, about 
1761, for the use of the “ Quarterly Meeting of Glou- 
cester and Salem,” were compared with our present 
standard. 

The reading of the various productions during the 
two sittings was interspersed by brief appropriate re- 
marks by Allen Flitcraft, of Chester, Pa.; John Par- 
rish, Woodbury; Job S. Haines, Mickleton; T. E. 
Longshore, Philadelphia; Aaron Borton, Priscilla 
Lippincott, E. R. Holmes, and others. It was felt to 
be an interesting and profitable occasion. 

A letter from John G. Whittier, received by Lydia 
H. Norris, was read by Carrie G. Norris, as follows: 


CENTRE HARBOR, N. H., 8th mo. 9, 1885. 
My DEAR FRIEND :—Thy letter reached me here among . 
the hills where I am sojourning fora brief period. I can 
only say that I am glad that the 100th anniversary of your 
meeting-house finds it still occupied by Friends, faithful I 
hope to the vital principle of the Society—the Divine Im- 
manuel—the voice of the Holy Spirit within. To this 
principle the thoughtful and devout of all sects are turning, 
and it would be sad to see professed Friends neglecting or 
ignoring it. Hoping that the meeting on your anniversary 
may prove a favored and profitable occasion, Iam with love 


and sympathy, 
Thy sincere friend, 


JoHN G. WHITTIER. 
A letter was also received from the venerable 
Thomas Shourds, giving some statements concerning 
the families that constituted the monthly meeting at 


its organization. 
J. M. T. 


EARLY TEMPERANCE WORK OF FRIENDS. 


C. MOON, of Morrisville, Pa., sends to the Bucks 

¢ County Intelligencer some extracts from the early 
records of Falls Monthly Meeting. This was one of 
the first settlements of Friends in Pennsylvania, 
some of them having come there from the New Jer- 
sey side of the Delaware, before William Penn’s ar- 
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rival. The minutes below, as appears from their 
dates, were begun about five years after Penn’s com- 
ing. The use of liquor was at that time common 
amongst Friends as well as others. One minute 
shows that William Biles, who appears to have been 
a storekeeper, and also the treasurer of the monthly 
meeting, was ordered to furnish rum to a poor Friend 
and charge it the meeting’s account. But attention 
was soon drawn tothe injury which liquor did to the 
Indians, and the Friends, as appears below, acted 
promptly in regard to the matter. The minutes re- 
ferred to are as follows : 

Second month 6th, 1687.— Whereas, it’s offensive 
to see the great disorders that arise amongst the In- 
dians by reason of the rum that’s sold to them, and 
that Friends may keep clear of selling them any, or 
to any that are Indian traders, it’s agreed that Thom- 
as Janney and William Yardley do speak with Wil- 
liam Biles and caution him thereof.” 

Third month 4th, 1687.—“ Whereas, at last meet- 
ing two Friends were oppointed to speak to William 
Biles about selling rum to such as sell it to the Indi- 
ans. His answer is that it is not against the law, 
neither doth he know thatit is any evil to do it; but, 
however, if Friends desire him not to do it he will 
for the future forbear it. It is the unanimous judg- 
ment of this meeting that it is a wrong thing to sell 
rum tothe Indians, directly or indirectly, or to sell 
rum to any person, that the person so selling it be- 
lievest it is to be disposed of to the Indians, because 
we know and are satisfied that the Indians know not 
how to use it in moderation, but most commonly to 
the abuse of themselvesand others. * * * Agreed 
that Loyneli Brittam do speak to William Biles again 
and acquaint him that it is the desire of Friends that 
he would be very careful and wary how he doth dis- 
pose of rum to such as sell it to the Indians.” 

The following minute shows that the Yearly Meet- 
ing, a few months later, took cognizance of this same 
evil. and recommended the subject to the care of all 
its branches. 

Eleventh month 4th, 1687.—“ A testimony from 
the Yearly Meeting, held at Philadelphia, the 7th of 
the Seventh month last past, against the sale of strong 
liquors to the Indians, was this day read, and the ad- 
vice therein, for the subscribing thereof, approved of, 
and therefore it’s ordered that the monthly meeting 
book be brought to the next meeting that the said 
paper may be accordingly entered and subscribed.” 

The next reform step in this matter that we find 
recorded in this book is the following minute: 

Third month 6th, 1724.—“It is the sense of this 
meeting that the bad practice of giving rum at ven- 
dues is of ill consequence and should be discouraged.” 


THE CHARACTER OF PRESIDENT GRANT. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I regret there has been no recognition in the col- 
umns of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of the 

life and services of Ulysses S. Grant, a man from whose 

public and private career all sects and conditions 

may draw faithful lessons. His was the name of a 

warrior, but in his heart was “peace and good will 





toward all men.” He drew the sword, not for con- 
quest or power, but for peace, and the preservation 
of the unity of a divided nation. 

He hated war and its evils; he loved peace and 
its fruits. When the sword was sheathed, and peace 
secured, his policy as President was to perpetuate it, 
both in our foreign and home relations. At the close 
of the rebellion, when our country was ripe for war 
with England, over the famous “Alabama Claims,” 
this man, whose words “let us have peace” had gone 
forth to quiet the passions of war and sectional 
hatred, gave his whole influence as head of the na- 
tion, for ajust arbitration. Later, to the “ Interna- 
tional Arbitration Union,” at Birmingham, he wrote: 
“ Nothing would afford me greater happinessthan to 
know, as I believe will be the case, that at some fu- 
ture day the nations of the earth will agree upon 
some sort of congress, which shall take cognizance of 
international questions of difficulty, and whose de- 
cisions will be as binding as the decisions of our su- 
preme court is binding on us.” It was Ulysses §, 
Grant who first recognized the efficacy of the peace 
principles of Friends in dealing with the Indians. 
His conduct towards them was the beginning of tar- 
dy justice, and during his last illness he received a 
formal letter from a body of Friends, praising the 
wisdom of his Indian policy, and testifying to the 
good ithad done. For the reason that he was in 
character, public policy and in his influence in pri- 
vate life,a man of peace, Friends owe him highest 
praise, and can draw many lessons from so great and 
magnanimous a life. 

He was a typical American, the product of our 
own institutions. Born in obscurity, by his trans- 
cendent worth he became “the first citizen of tho 
Republic.” He possessed an indomitable persever- 
ance, and faith in whatever he undertook. To these 
were added force, integrity, genius for action, and, to 
crown all, great simplicity of character. 

When honors were showered upon him, he ac- 
cepted them with modesty ; and in no way did the 
admiration of his countrymen and of the world make 
him less worthy of praise. Ashe bore the successes 
of life, so also did he bearits reverses. With a calm 
and unshaken faith in the goodness of God, he met 
loss and failure, pain and death. 

Yet the bitter hours of suffering were cheered and 
brightened by daily evidences of the esteem and 
gratitude of his countrymen of all parties and beliefs ; 
and by the knowledge that his great magnanimity in 
victory had caused foe as well as friend to admire him 
and to extend the hands of sympathy and love. 

History will ever record on one of its brightest 
pages his generous treatment of our vanquished 
countrymen of the South. 

And have they forgotten it? The beautiful trib- 
utes from those who were once his enemies are more 
eloquent than words can tell. Have we not cause to 
be thankful to God for the life of one, who, above all 
other men, stood as mediator between the disrupted 
sections of the country ; by the memory and influence 
of his great deeds, bringing harmony and love of 
country out of rebellion, discord and sectional strife ? 
His patience and Christian fortitude, his courage and 

























trust in God in the dates scenes of his life, have 


touched the hearts of all people. 

Our hero’s work isdone; our warrior of peace is 
dead, borne to his resting place in the arms of a re- 
united country. The virtues of his grand, yet simple 
life have been blessed to us, in the peace, unity and 
concord.of our beloved land. 

L. P. M. 
Philadelphia, re mo. 26th. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THE VALUE OF FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS: 


HIS question is answered in one of its phases in 
the following paragraph taken from an address 
by President Mills, of Earlham : 

“The perpetuity of our Church as a body of Chris- 
tians holding positive, distinctive views, depends, in 
a very large degree, upon the care that is taken of 
the boys and girls who are found in our midst. It is 
a saying of the Talmud, born of the experience of 
God’s chosen people, that ‘the world is saved by the 
breath of the children in the schools.’ On the same 
, authority, it is asserted that ‘Jerusalem was des- 
troyed because the education of the children was 
neglected.’ And again, ‘A town wherein there is no 
school must perish.’ ‘He that hath an ear let him 
hear’ what these ancient sayings proclaim to the peo- 
ple called Friends to-day. That Church in which 
the education of the young is neglected must perish. 

“ Archbishop Manning used to say: ‘Give me the 
children of England for twenty years and England 
shall be Catholic.’ The opposite of the principle in- 
volved in this assertion holds equally true. Let the 
Society of Friends put the education of its children 
entirely out of its hands for twenty years, and at the 
end of that time there will be found very few boys 
and girls playing in the streets of Quakerdom.” 

Astonishing as this seems at first, the more we 
think of it the more weare convinced it istrue. The 
best schools in which to instil the principles of 
Friends in the mind of every boy and girl are cer- 
tainly those in which the control and general super- 
vision is made by those deeply interested in our soci- 
ety, rather than by a board of directors of any or all 
denominations. This matter of training children in our 
own faith is one of great importance to all interested 
in the progress of our society. I cannot speak from 
observation, but can only say that all writers seem 
to unite in the belief that parents’ efforts in this di- 
rection are greatly aided by the schools which the 
sons and daughters attend. 

Years ago Friends spent much money and earnest 
poets in behalf of the down-trodden slaves of Ameri- 

; they toiled diligently for their freedom, then or- 
Gants’ and supported schools to make them fit for 
citizens of the United States. Many good results 
were reaped from these efforts. 

Later they established schools for the Indians. 
They have taught them how to cultivate their lands 
and make comfortable homes; and it is to be hoped 


1An essay read at Monallen, Adams county, Pa., by E. Belle 
Griest, at a Conference under the auspices of the See ational 
Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
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that the few Indians that remain will no longer be 
outcasts, but citizens in this land of liberty. 

So, also, ever since the founding of the Society, 
they have had schools for their own children, and 
the Society grew and prospered. Why not continue 
where good fruits have been produced? Why lay 
aside an old custom unless there is something new 
and better to take its place? What is there in place 
of Friends’ schools? And ifthe Society is less thriv- 
ing than twenty years ago may it not be due to this 
very cause, a lack of proper interest in its schools? 

Our public schools are often filled with so many 
children that it would take two teachers to instruct 
them properly, where instead there is only one, and 
this one perhaps appointed without regard to quali- 
fications. In this crowded condition, although the 
teacher may be working faithfully, not only the 
child ’s lessons will be somewhat neglected, but his 
moral training must of necessity be greatly over- 
looked. Some would say his morality would be in- 
jured by coming in contact with the medley of chil- 
dren gathered from everywhere; but I think it is 
more due tothe fact that there are too many to- 
gether without a sufficient number of teachers to en- 
force correct discipline, and that the few or even one 
bad character, which is often found, and which will 
soon injure the school and the purity of every child, 
must necessarily be retained some time in school, if 
possible, as it ishis only hope of education. 

We aim to have our schools so that those wishing 
to have a carefully guarded education for their chil- 
dren can here find it. This seems especially neces- 
sary for the very young ones, as their infant minds ~ 
quickly imitate all they see; and for the boys of a 
little older growth until their habits and characters 
are well formed. 

Very often too, older children wish to pursue their 
studies further than public schools will permit, either 
from want of time or incompetency of teachers. 

In the past no other religious society has shown 
more earnestness in the cause of education. “The 
time was when in some parts of our country and 
Great Britain no benevolent or educational enterprise 
of any magnitude was to be found without one or 
more Friends among the leaders, or some mixture of 
Quaker thought contributing to its success.” Do not 
let us fall behind our forefathers who aimed to be 
first. And as the age progresses the idea of a model 
school also is progressing; and although our public 
schools are improving, and are better than formerly, 
they can be surpassed, and if we do this it will be our 
portion toward helping to raise the standard of edu- 
cation. It will show the community that a more en- 
lightened and cultivated people wi!l live in and rule 
the next generation than the present one, and that 
the young must be prepared for it. 

What we want to insure success in our schools is 
enthusiasm. I saw this so nicely and truly defined 
that I cannot forbear to quote it: 

“Enthusiasm makes up for many defects. Neither 
knowledge nor power nor money can supply the place 
of enthusiasm; but enthusiasm on the other hand 
can supply the place of all these. Even a weak in- 
valid can do more of God’s work in the world with 
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enthusiasm, than can astrong man without it. There 
is encouragement in this thought for those who feel 
their lack in these other respects. If you have not 
these, but have enthusiasm, you have what can sup- 
ply the lack of these. Great movements have rarely 
begun where the world would expect them to begin. 
It is the man who is on fire with an earnest purpose, 
rather than the millionaire or the monarch, who starts 
those new impulses which wrest the world out of its 
old grooves. The world would do with less splendid, 
with less elegant trifling of all kinds, but one thing of 
which the world can never have enough, is good, 
downright, honest enthusiasm.” 

Let parents, children, and teachers remember this 
is applicable to school work and its rewards, and not 
only would our own school be benefited, but many 
others under the care of Friends. 


SYMPATHY BETWEEN TEACHER AND TAUGHT. 


[A friend sends us the following extract from a discourse 
by James Martineau.] 


T is a common mistake to suppose that those who 
know little suffice to inform those who know less : that 

the master who is but a stage before the pupil can, as 
well as another, show him the way; nay, that there 
may even be an advantage in this near approach be- 
tween the minds of teacher and of taught, since the 
recollection of recent difficulties, and the vividness 
of fresh acquisition, give to the one a more living in- 
terest in the progress of the other. Of all education- 
al errors, this is one of the greatest. The approxi- 
mation required between the mind of teacher and 
of taught is not that of a common ignorance, but of mu- 
tual sympathy ; not a partnership in narrowness ef un- 
derstanding, but that thorough insight of the one in- 
to the other, that orderly analysis of the tangled 
skein of thought, that patient and masterly skill in 
developing conception after conception with a con- 
stant view to a remote result, which can only belong 
to comprehensive knowledge and prompt affections. 
With whatever accuracy the recently initiated may 
give out his new stores, he will rigidly follow the 
precise method by which he made them his own; 
and will want that variety and fertility of resource, 
that command of the several paths of access to a 
truth, which are given by a thorough survey of the 
whole field on which he stands. The instructor 
needs to have a full perception, not merely ofthe in- 
ternal contents, but also the external relations of 
that which he unfolds, as the astronomer knows but 
little if, ignorant of the place and laws of the moon 
and sun, he has examined only their mountains and 
spots. The sense of proportion between the differ- 
ent parts and stages of a subject, the appreciation of 
the size and value of every step, the foresight of the 
direction and magnitude of the section that remains, 
are qualities so essential to the teacher that without 
them all instruction is but an insult to the learner’s 
understanding. And in virtue of these it is, that the 
most cultivated minds are usually the most patient, 
most clear, most rationally progressive, most studi- 
ous of accuracy in details, because not impatiently 
shut up within them as absolutely limiting the view, 
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but quietly contemplating them from without in 
their relation to the whole. : 

Neglect and depreciation of intellectual minutise 
are characteristics of the ill-informed; and where 
the granular parts of study are thrown away or loose- 
ly held, will be found no compact mass ofknowledge, 
solid and clear as crystal, but asandy accumulation, 
bound together by no cohesion and transmitting no 
light. And above and beyond all the advantages 
which a higher culture gives in the mere system of 
communicating knowledge, must be placed that in- 
definable and mysterious power which a superior 
mind always puts forth upon an inferior; that living 
and life-giving action, by which the mental forces are 
strengthened and developed, and a spirit of intelli- 
gence is produced far transcending in excellence the 
acquisition of any special ideas. In the task of in- 
struction so lightly assumed, so unworthily esteemed, 
no amount of wisdom would be superfluous and lost, 
and even the child’s elementary teaching would be 
best conducted, were it possible,by omniscience itself. 
The more comprehensive the range of intellectual 
view, and the more minute the perception of its 
parts, the greater will be the simplicity of concep- 
tion, the aptitude for exposition, and the directness 
of access to the open and expectant mind. This ad- 
aptation to the humblest wants is the peculiar tri- 
umph of the highest spirit of knowledge. 











Our bravest lessons are not learned through suc- 
cess, but misadventure.— Alcott. 





WE can be thankful to a friend for afew acres or 
a little money ; and yet forthe freedom and command 
of the whole earth, and for the great benefits of our 
being, our life, health, and reason, we look upon our- 
selves as under no obligations.—Selected. 





Our human duties are faithfully and joyfully per- 
formed only when we feel that they are not of our 
own choosing, but tasks divinely ordered and attuned 
to that high purpose which “through the ages runs.” 
—H. G. Spaulding. 





Tuer: is little danger of a man’s going very far 
astray, so long as he finds his chief happiness in duty 
doing. It is when one seeks his happiness in spheres 
apart from duty that the real danger begins ; when the 
feverish pursuit of pleasure becomes the chief aim of 
life,and when thejoy in work, and the gladness which 
comes of work well done, are pushed aside by the 
more intense enjoyments invented and maintained 
by a corrupt fraction of society, which knows no god 
but pleasure. There isa place for pleasure in life; 
but there is no place for pleasure divorced from duty, 
and nothing but evil can come from an attempt to 
win the one without performing the other. Yet this 
is one of the peculiar dangers of the present, when 
the means of luxury are so multiplied and cheapened. 
And it is one which can only be avoided, in every in- 
dividual case, by every man’s deciding for himself 
that the question of enjoyment shall be a minor one 
in his life, and that his chiefaim will be to do heartily 
the task which God has appointed him to do.—Sun- 
day School Times. 
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NATURE'S TEACHING. 


HE pleasant summer days are rapidly passing 
away, and soon will come again the time ofin- 
gathering for those whom pleasure and necessity have 
scattered among the hills or by the sea or inthe quiet 
retreats of rural life. Amid the greetings and con- 
gratulations that abound, the thought may properly 
come tothe serious mind, Have I brought back in ad- 
dition to renewed health of body, a renewed force in 
those qualities, which, taken together, we call the 
higher life? 

Emerson, who finds the soul inevery thing, and 
draws our thoughts ever toward the light says: 

““Whoso walketh in solitude 

And inhabiteth the wood, 

Choosing light, wave, rock, and bird 

Before the money-loving herd, 

Into that forester shall pass 

From these companions power and grace.” 
Doubtless to his heart the song of birds, the light 
shimmering on the wave, and the wave beating on the 
rock conveyed a message from the Infinite Power, 
and lifted it beyond the limits of the visible world into 
that beautiful ideal, which to his anointed eyes be- 
came the real. 

But we do not all possess this magic power which 
transmutes the dull, leaden realities around us into 
the golden glories of a perfect world filled with illu- 
minated texts and shining with truth, yet, can we 
think there is some royal road to the possession of 
this secret, or that Emerson had the patent right which 
secured for him a monopoly of its enjoyment? 

The voices of Nature are forever singing, and we 
possess within ourselves a power which, if used, puts 
us in harmony with all her melodies. “From within 
or from behind, a light shines through usupon things, 
and makes us aware that we are nothing, but the 
light is all.” 

To bave this light that shall give us the sight of 
what God has written, is to secure soul-health, with- 
out which we enjoy but part of our true life. If we 
walk among the wonders of the world and feel not 
their influence reaching into our spirits and filling us 
with joy how much are we above the creatures brows- 
ing on the hillside? 














The lessons which Jesus drew from the fields 
about him have been helpful to all the generations of 
men since the day they were uttered. What minis- 
ters and sacred emblems he found on every hand, 
and having received their ministry into his own soul 
he used them to illustrate his truth to others. The 
instruction given to the woman of Samaria had for its 
illustration the simple and every day occurrence ofa 
woman drawing water from the well, and thousands 
who saw it saw only this and nothing more, but to 
the divinely-illuminated mind of Jesus it was a fit- 
ting type of the satisfying and personal communion 
with the Holy Spirit,a communion which he knew 
in the fullest measure, and which he longed to intro- 
duce to others. 

It is possible for us to recognize these ministers, 
these “ muteapostles” and be made wiser by what they 
have to tell our innermost soul, but that this may 
be accomplished, the spiritual of our nature must be 
opened and ready for their sweet influences. Thus 
the world grows larger and more helpful to us, and 
even common things become sacred emblems. 


Correction.—By a misapprehension of the editors, 
the article printed last week on “The Revision of 
the Bible” was credited to the authorship of Prof. 
Pliny Earle Chase, of, Haverford, whereas it was writ- 
ten by President Thomas Chase, of that institution. 


Tue Nive Partners Scuoo.t.—A paragraph should be 
added to the extracts given in last week’s paper from 
Chappaqua Minutes on educational labor, as follows : 

“ As a result of this concern and labor in the Year- 
ly Meeting in the cause of education, the Nine Part- 
ters Boarding School was established in 1796, and 
continued for many yearsa valuable; and popular 
school in the Society.” 





DEATHS. 
DILLINGHAM.—At Granville, N. Y., Seventh month 
30th, 1885, Ruth Dillingham, widow of Joseph Dillingham, 


in the 87th year of her age ; a member and for many years 
a valued elder of Granville Monthly Meeting. 


EASTLACK.—In Camden, N. J., suddenly, Eighth month 
28th, Hannah E. Eastlack, aged 68. 


FISHER.—At Atlantic City, N. J., Eighth month 31st., 
Harvey Fisher, of Duncannon, Pa., aged 42; son of the late 
Thomas R., and Letitia Ellicott Fisher, and grandson of the 
late William Logan Fisher; a member of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 

MOORE.—At Quakertown, Pa., Eighth month 25th, Deb- 
orah J. Moore, in the 66th year of her age. 

WALL.—At her home in Penn township, Clearfield 
county, Pa., on Seventh month 16th, 1885, Sidney Wall, wife 
of Reuben Wall, and daughter of Jane and Jonathan Wall, 
in the 72d year of her age. 

Her parents moved about the year 1819 to Bald Eagle, 
Centre county, Pa., where they remained for perhaps a year, 
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when they again moved to what was then the backwoods of 
Clearfield county. Here a pole cabin was erected, and the 
family moved in when the subject of this sketch was about 
10 years old, and the struggle for an existence in a new 
country and the hardships to pay off the mortgage was com- 
menced. The family at that time consisted of four chil- 
dren—one son and three daughters. Although three sons 
were subsequently born, the heat of the struggle fell on the 
first four named, who with their father often constituted a 
crew for log-rolling, harvesting, flailing, etc. 

Her parents found it necessary in order to get along to 
practice the closest economy, and to this end everything 
that could be made of wool, flax, leather or wood, was made 
at home. She was early taught to spin and weave, and her 
bridal outfit consisted in part of a spinning wheel and loom. 

She was married on the second day of Second month, 
1844, to Reuben Wall her second cousin, and on the 17th of 
the same month went to housekeeping on the farm, where, 
with the exception of a few years, she lived until the time 
of her death. 

She was a faithful wife and a fond mother, and her min- 
istering hands in time of affliction and distress will long be 
remembered by those who knew her best. 

She was strongly attached to the religious Society of 
Friends, of which she was an active member from child- 
hood, holding the position of elder for a number of years. 

Her sufferings at the last were long and severe, but she 
bore them with the greatest fortitude, and was wonderfully 
sustained to the end, passing away without a struggle and 
with a clear mind quietly breathing her last, in full confi- 
dence of a better life beyond. 


WHITE.—In Penn’s Manor, Pa., Eighth month 3d, Ab- 
bie, widow of Benjamin White, in her 76th year. 

WILLIAMSON.—Suddenly, at Marple, Delaware county, 
Pa., Eighth month 31st, James Williamson, in his 66th year. 


THE LAING SCHOOL FOR COLORED 
CHILDREN. 


MT. PLEASANT, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


_ many friends who have for so many years 

contributed to the support of this school, will be 
surprised to hear that the late cyclone which destroyed 
so much property and brought such distress to the 
people of Charleston, so damaged the building in 
which this school has been held, that only a heap of 
ruins meet the eye. The windows, doors, and most 
of the school furniture have been saved from the 
wreck, and much of the broken timber can be utilized 
in rebuilding, if the funds can be raised at once to 
carry it on. 

The important work done by Abbie Munro and 
her assistants among the destitute and needy de- 
scendants of the freedmen must not be allowed to 
stop for want of funds to restore and make good the 
loss so unexpectedly sustained. The testimonials 
that come to us from time to time in regard to young 
men and women educated at the school, who are now 
occupying places of trust and confidence in that com- 
munity and elsewhere, give convincing proof of the 
excellent character of the work accomplished. 

It is estimated that one thousand dollars ($1000) 
will be needed to put up this buildingand start the 
school. If Friends will be prompt in responding to 
this appeal, the work will be undertaken without de- 
lay. We do not doubt of their willingness to contrib- 
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ute to their own mission ‘asinine and though the 
sum asked for seems large, it would make but a small 
drain on any one, if all amongst us who feel an inter- 
est in the uplifting of the colored race, responded to 
to the appeal. 

Gail Hamilton, in a letter written in answer to a 
request for her opinion of the work among the color- 
ed people, as she saw it, on a visitto the South in 
1884, gives it as follows: 


“Tf my judgment has any weight with any person, you 
are at perfect liberty, and Ieven beg you to say that in my 
opinion Miss Munro is not one whit behind the very chief- 
est of the apostles of the old Greek Orthodoxy! Until I 
reached Columbia I was in despair. There I found two 
Baptist Apostles—women. In Mt. Pleasant, Miss Munro 
gave me even more comfort, because she had established a 
home, and was actually rearing a Christian family, gather- 
ed out of the dog-kennels and the pig-stys which abound. 
I never heard that Peter and Paul did much more than 
preach the gospel.“ Being men perhaps this was the best 
they could do. But Miss Munro and those godly women, 
founding rather than following an apostolic succession, wash 
the gospel into the little dirty faces, comb it into the little 
kinky heads, patch it into the unspeakable rags. I saw 
the filth, squalor, carelessness, barbarism of numberless 
Southern habitations, and my heart failed me for my 
country’s future. But I fell upon Miss Munro.unawares, 
and I saw that she had gathered in two and twenty waifs 
from nearly as many cabins, and was bringing them up to 
decency _as well as to Christianity, was ) teaching t them to 
sing and read and say their prayers ; also to > cook and sew 
and ,sweep and wash and iron, to wear clothes and keep 
house, take care of children and tell the truth, be thrifty, 
and polite, and industrious. Giveup? Why, if Miss Mun- 
ro and her work are given up, we may as well give up uni- 
versal suffrage and Republican institutions. I consider 
that there is absolutely no hope for the South, and for the 
North as involved therein, except in such work as Miss 
Munro is doing. It is more fundamental even than that at 
Carlisle and Hampton, because it begins lower down and on 
the spot. And she is just the one to do it—cheery, busy, 
bright, making no martyrdom of it—she ought to have 
money every time she raises a finger for it. She in debt! 
Why, this country owes her a debt. You and I would not 
go down there and do her work, and live her life, for the 
whole national debt.. At least I would not go, and you 
would not stay. 

Contributions may be sent to Henry M. Laing, 
30 N. 3d street, or to Friends’ Book Store, 1020 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE GLADES OF THE ALLEGHANIES. 


HEN the wanderer rests quietly and in luxury 

at one of earth’s most delightful places, among 
friends congenial, and in sympathy, surrounded by 
courtesies the most grateful, dwelling among culti- 
vated parks, and lovely rolling mountains—among 
green pastures and beside still waters, what is there 
in our experiences which our friends may like to 
take cognizance of. We have seen much of nature 
inthe wilderness this summer, and first we felt a sense 
of loss in this delightful place, in view of the strict 
restraining hand laid upon the exuberance of Flora 
in this cultured park upon the mountain tops. Our 
first walk was a grievous disappointment, for we re« 
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turned from it without a single notable wild flower. 


The great B. and O. has condemned them all as 
weeds. They shear the green sward in the most ap- 
proved fashion, they arrange a soaring fountain fit to 
dance in the smiles of monarchs, they rear a pavilion 
in the oak forest, they place restful benches just 
where their presence is blessed; they rake away 
every fallen leaf, they build smooth and solid roads 
for driving, they deftly cut the shadowed foot-path in 
the woods and really leave us little or nothing to ask 
for in this charming place, except a few neglected 


spots where the modest heads of “delicate forest | 


flowers with look so like a smile,” may nestle undis- 
turbed. Thanks for all your favors, great B. and O., 
but oh, for a little more wholesome neglect, here and 
there. 

A 16-mile drive gives us an admirable circuit of 
the neighborhood which is “improved ” into a beau- 
tiful park. It has great store of oak timber yet, and I 
do not know that I ever saw elsewhere more luxuri- 
ant growth. But much of the soft fertile mountain 
tops is turned into luxuriant pasturage and into hay 
fields. The richness and closeness of the turf be- 
tokens that it has been many years under the foster- 
ing care of man, and so neat is the culture that even 
the wayside isshorn of “weeds.” Excellent roads 
prevail, the style of the buildings denotes thrift and 
taste, fair crops of wheat are being harvested, and 
buckwheat whitens many a rounded mountain top. 
We are too high for much Indian corn—(3000?) feet 
high, but some very green fields are hurrying along 
to escape the frost. I suppose their mission is to fur- 
nish green corn for summer use, as in this lofty land 
there could be no reasonable expectation of matur- 
ing the grain. Rattlesnakes abound, they say, anda 
notable specimen was captured since our arrival and 
is held in bond, in the little neighboring village. But 
we have seen none of these justly dreaded creatures 
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in all our summer journeyings. We hear however, | 


that a lad of the village was bitten and died of the 
poison during the past summer. 

These hotels, Deer Park and Oakland, are under 
the management of skilful and experienced hotel 
men, and all things are done according to the best ap- 
proved standards. We have more music or supposed 
music, than people fond of their own thoughts and of 
silence and calm, quite desire. But there are lovely 
rest places in the grove where one need hear only the 
gentle melodies of nature, and here is positive secu- 
rity from the tortures of the professional musician. 

Besides the two great hotels, six milesapart, there 
is a Methodist hotel and forest tabernacles between 
them, designed I think for holding a general annual 
festival of religious worship, that looks attractive as a 
summer rest of coolness and pure air. It is called 
Mountain Lake Park. It lies directly on the line of 
the road, and is doubtless far less expensive than 
Deer Park or Oakland. 

We feel a desire to take half-day excursions further 
to the west and see the wilder country where the 
Cheat River sparkles in its deep valley, tortuously 
finding its way among the mountains. A large com- 
pany of the guests of the hotels,a curiously congenial 
and amiable host, charter a special train with all 





needed privileges, and an hour’s ride takes us over 
perhaps twenty miles of as charming a region of this 
upper world as I ever hope to see. The country is of 
the meadow order, with undulating surface and bil- 
lowy eminences. A goodly proportion of trees re- 
main to make these “ Glades of the Alleghanies” a 
home of delight to the flocks and herds which abide 
in this pure coolness of the everlasting hills. The 
line of Maryland is soon recrossed and the train is 
again in West Virginia, and we perceive that we are 
ascending a heavy grade. When our way bendsround 
to accommodate itself to circumstances, and one 
glances down the precipitous side of the mountain, 
the eye scarcely takes cognizance of the tiny river 
that dashes along its inevitable career in the deep 
channel far below. It hastens to its trysting place to 
sister waters, which dart joyously to the glad and 
musical commingling. A poet might give human ex- 
pression to the sweet wild river, which is a splendid 
type of the frolic and joy of pure and happy youth. 
But as we glide steadily onward, the fair scene 
changes. Some sixteen miles brings us to Cranberry 
Summit, whence we look down ona wide and lovely 
panorama. The blooming buckwheat gleams like 
patches of silver in the sunshine, the golden wheat 
is waiting for the garnerer in its symmetrical little 
cones. But we do not linger. On to the west we 
whirl, past sparkling waterfall and into deep forest 
which cuts off all extended view. We are in the 
heart of the Alleghanies. Soon the silver thread of 
the little Cheat River glances intosight far below. It 
is like the river of adream. A fanciful writer speaks 
of it as “like a thimble-rigger’s marble—now you see 
it and now you don’t.” But the conundrum’s source 
was trifling compared with how the train was ever 
going to get free from the prodigious piles of rock 
that appeared to wall in the place like an amphithe- 
It is a solemn, weird place. And here among 
the giant crags at the southern extremity of this 
series of wild gorges, the young McClellan, at the 
opening of the great struggleof the Civil War, chased 
the rebel Floyd down the Cheat River and smote his 
forces with such fury that they fled in all directions. 
It is said that not afew of them were entirely unac- 
quainted with this trackless wild, and naught was 
ever known of them save that their companies’ rolls 
bore the report “ missing.” 

The engine toils upward, and the train finds foot- 
ing on the very verge of the chasm, the densely 
wooded mountains keeping guard on the left hand, 
and the wild river below becoming only a thread of 
gleaming silver. Up, and still upthe dizzy heights,— 
on one side an awful dépth of chasm, on the other 
tremendous rock-giant forms,—the train passes from 
shelf to shelf, from brink to brink, roaring through 
tunnels, onward and still upward, until we spring in- 
to a place of enchantment. An amphitheater with a 
gigantic rock wall on the left and a steep, green de- 
scent far down to the Cheat river deep below. The 
river sparkles and dances onward, turning sharply at 
right angles to itself between its mountain banks, and 
passing on in its glad glory to the unknown way which 
lies toward the great western waters to which it is 
hastening. But we are on a comparatively broad 
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ledge, with elegant flowers lifting up their chalices 
toward the clouds and the sunshine, with a fountain 
mimicking the shower and ascending in perpetual as- 
piration heavenward. At our feet, hedging in this 
place of sublime beauty, is the famous Buckthorn 
Wall, which is a work of such excellence and perfect- 
ness as to compare favorably with the best work 
of its kind which man has done anywhere. 

“ Men my brothers, men the workers, 

Ever reaping something new, 

Things they have done are but earnest 

Of the things they yet shall do.” 

I believe the circumstances are these. There was 
no foothold here in this sublime place, and the engi- 
neer felt in himself a power to raise up a secure plat- 
form from the deeps upon which the vast traffic of 
the B. and O. may pass safely through the heart of 
the Alleghanies. The only other way was to hew a 
passage through the stern, massive crystalline rock 
which rises behind us to the very heavens. This 
was the more difficult feat as the land lay. Then 
workmen found their way to the bed of the Cheat. 
The dense forest growth was hewn away; massive 
stone was hewn into form and the blocks were fitted 
to their rock bed and to each other, and up the pre- 
cipitous mountain a noble wall was reared, and a suf- 
ficient platform was secured at the desired altitude. 
It was finished at the top with a layer of massive 
blocks of granite, I think, with a great square chan- 
nel beneath, which gives ample vent to the moun- 
tain brook which must leap adown the steep. Then 
the intervening spaces were filled up to a general 
level to a breadth of perhaps one hundred feet, and 
all things made neat and secure. The steel tracks 
are laid, the iron horse snorts along its safe roadway. 
The fountain sends up its silver thread toward the 
far sunbeams, elegant and brilliant flowers have se- 
cured a dwelling-place beside the tracks. We de- 
scend here, and our train runs away and leaves us 
upon this safe shelf for an hour. A footpath leads 
beside the brook into the forest depths whence it 
springs. A short walk takes us to the presence of a 
sweet waterfall, and onward to a glen of darkling 
beauty, in which the fair sunflowers of the high 
places were blooming in pale, luxuriant beauty. Plen- 
ty of floral treasures enrich the hands of the maidens 
who emerge from the secret chamber of the forest. 
We stand for awhile in quiet enthusiasm in contem- 
plation of the noble scenery from this grand vantage- 
ground. The mountain opposite in the middle 
ground is lofty and symmetrical, and densely clad 
with forest from foot to crown. Its unbroken and 
sacred silence and calm is in strong contrast with the 
busy stir and roar of passing trains on this artificial 
platform of wall and garden on which we stand—and 
the moments here are precious. 

The pure waters come on from the little cataract 
back in the dark glen, find their safe, strong-walled 
culvert under the roadway, and trickle down from it 
to the Cheat below, causing the inquiry “ How far? ” 
The Buckthorn wall extends on the top several hun- 
dred feet, and tothe depth of more than one hundred 
feet. To the water level some 400 feet are claimed. 
But this I do not credit as the wall seems to ap- 
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proach much nearer the river brink than these fig- 
ures indicate. 

The fair sunshine has been replaced by a cloud 
canopy, and we welcome the returning train as it 
comes gliding back to us, and we resume our seats for 
the return. 

We have enjoyed what they call the most noted 
and admired view that can be had from any known 
point in the Alleghany range. But we cannot callit 
so, having known the indescribable glories of the 
summit of Roan—the veritable “Cloudland.” We 
reach home as the heavy rain bursts upon the 
Glades. The earth darkens—in an hour or two the 
warmth of genial summer is gone—the thermometer 
sinks more than twenty degrees—warmest garments 
come into requisition, and I feel that my summer in 
the Alleghanies is about ended. The talks about the 
bright evening fireside, the genial interchange of 
thought with fellow-pilgrims of the mountain sanc- 
tuaries, the harmless pastimes and merry-making of 
our beautiful wayside inn, the wit and feeling devel- 
oped by the friction ofso much fine metal are all at- 
tractive yet, but other attractions are yet stronger 
and prevail. 8. R. 


Deer Park Hotel, Eighth mo. 30. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES FROM NANTUCKET.—UIL. 


HE quietness of this place is seldom disturbed by 
events of general interest. The little Orthodox 
Friends’ Meeting of which I spoke in a former letter 
continues to be larger by reason of the influx of sum- 
mer visitors. On First-day, the 9th inst., Hepsabeth 
C. Hussey began her discourse with the first verse of 
the forty-first chapter of Isaiah: “Keep silence be- 
fore me, O islands; and let the people renew their 
strength ; let them come near ; then let them speak.” 
She continued by describing the two kindsof silence ; 
one when men meditate upon schemes of pleasure, 
profit or aggrandizement, and another in which they 
wait upon the Lord, and thus renew their strength. 
Speaking of the Scriptures, she said that although 
Friends believed them to have been given by inspir- 
ation to holy men of old, and wonderfully preserved 
through the ages since, they have never felt at liberty 
to call them “the word of God,” since the Scriptures 
themselves declare that “in the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God and the Word was 
God. * * * And the Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us, aud we beheld his glory, the glory 
as of the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth.” 

One week later, on the 16th inst., the meeting was 
silent. There were thirty-four persons present. Yes- 
terday, Hepsabeth C. Hussey delivered a discourse on 
the grounds of Friends’ adherence toa free gospel 
ministry and their reasons for not joining in the re- 
ligious exercises of other denominations. The meet- 
ing was somewhat smaller than on the previous First- 
day. 

A notable recent event has been the visit of Fred- 
erick Douglass and his wife to this island. Forty-four 
years ago, on Eighth month 11th, 1841, he made his 
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first appearance before a white audience here. He was 
here two years afterward, and then did not see the 
island again until the 15th of the present month. 
What a mighty change have these forty-four years 
brought with them! In 1841, the propriety of asking 
a colored man to appear as a speaker at a meeting was 
doubted; he had been refused a hearing in several 


other places, and the meeting was of importance more | 


as Nantucket’s testimony in favor of free speech than 
as her protest against slavery, many taking part in 
it who were not yet entirely convinced of the wisdom 
of the movement against slavery, but who were de- 
termined that, whatever might be done in other places, 
Nantucket should have free speech upon her shores. 
To-day, the once despised slave isa man whom all 
esteem honorable :—it is not too much to say that his 
visit to this island has been a triumphal progress, in 
which young and old,—old Abolitionists and modern 
Republicans,—have vied with each other in showing 
him and his wife courteous attention. On the even- 
ing of First-day, the 16th, he spoke toan audience 
which packed the Unitarian Church, the largest build- 
ing of the sort here. Beginning with his lecture on 
“William the Silent,” he laid aside his manuscript 
when he thought that the audience, already fatigued 
with the preliminary religious exercises and many of 
them with standing, would lixe to hear of other mat- 
ters, and gave a “talk” upon the causes that led up to 
the war, the conduct of the people and public men 
during that struggle, and the present condition and 
prospects of the people of the South, especially of the 
colored race there. It is scarcely necessary to tell 
those who have heard Frederick Douglass that all 
this was adorned with exquisite wit and pathos, and 
given forth in that wonderful voice which, once heard, 
will not be forgotten. 

The trip made by Frederick and Helen Douglass 
to Siasconset, the quaint little fishing village on the 
eastern coast, now inhabited by summer pleasure 
seekers, was notable for the warm welcome accorded 
them by many there, especially old friends from New 
York State. Among the well known people who thus 
welcomed them were Charles E. Fitch, editor of the 
Rochester, N. Y., Democrat and Chronicle,one of the 
best known papers in that State outside of the city of 
New York, and Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, of Ann Arbor 
University, Michigan. On the evening of Fifth-day, 
the 20th inst., a large reception was given them by 8. 
H. and Charlotte A. J. Mann, assisted by Anna Gard- 
ner—all old Abolition friends of Frederick Douglass, 
and the last named the caller of the historical meet- 
ing of Eighth month 11th, 1841. 

These particulars are given not as personal news 
of a flattering sort, but as furnishing evidence that 
race prejudice is passing away in this country, that 
the men and women of the present generation are 
learning to value manhood and womanhood them- 
selves, apart from accidents of birth. 

One of the most interesting employments here is 
the study of human nature; the visitor can scarcely 
turn around in Nantucket without meeting a“ charac- 
ter.” For example, the driver of one of the carriages 
is an old seaman, who, after following this employ- 
ment for a number of years, enlisted in the United 
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States navy during the war and served on the Pensa- 
cola, which passed Forts Jackson and St.Philip,at the 
taking of New Orleans, just behind the Hartford, Ad- 
miral Farragut’s flagship. His description of the 
battle, given during a recent ride, was marked by the 
intelligence and exactness for which Nantucket men 
are noted, corresponding nearly exactly with an ac- 
count of this battle recently given in The Century. At 
’Sconset lives Captain John Pitman and his wife 
Sarah, the former a typical “ whaler” and the latter 
a Folger, a descendant of Peter Folger, one of the 
eight original proprietors of this island, and therefore 
of the same blood with Benjamin Franklin and Lu- 
cretia Mott. John Pitman was born in 1799, went 
on his first voyage when twelve years old, and fol- 
lowed the sea for forty years, going the last three 
voyages as captain of a fine ship. During one of 
these voyages there was a mutiny on board which he 
promptly quelled. Now heand his wife live in peace, 
intelligent, gentle, courteous, and very glad to see the 
visitors that come to the peaceful village. 

Among recent visitors here has been a party of 
Orthodox Friends from Philadelphia, among whom 
were Thomas and James McCollin, Thomas Wool- 
man and his two nieces, Anna and Mary Woolman, 
principal and assistant teacher of the Friends’ (O.) 
Select School. Dillwyn Parrish and George Robbins 
are here now. M. G. 


Nantucket, Mass., Fighth month 24th. 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 





BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING. 


HIS was held at Falls, on Eighth month 27th, and 

was well attended by members. The house was 

not quite full up stairs, as many, (not members), who 

frequently attend, had gone to the 175th anniversary 

of the Dutch Reformed Church of North and South- 

ampton, and to one or two other meetings in the 
vicinity held that day. 

Quite a number of Friends from the neighboring 
Quarters of Abington, Burlington, Haddonfield and 
Philadelphia were present, and several of them ap- 
peared in the ministry, including some of the mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee, who have 
recently visited the constituent meetings of Bucks 
Quarter to such general satisfaction. It is thought 
that some of the results of that visit were visible in 
this meeting, as a number were present as representa- 
tives whose names are not usually heard. There 
were ten or more sermons and vocal prayers, and it 
was an interesting and satisfactory meeting. 

About half-past twelve the partition was closed, 
and the usual queries answered. The report of the 
committee appointed at last Quarter to take into 
consideration the proposition from Wrightstown to lay 
down all the week-day meetings there, except that on 
monthly meeting day, was read. It was favorable to 
granting the request, but the Quarterly Meeting was 
not ready to unite with it, and after the expression 
of much interest and sympathy, it was decided by 
men Friends to lay the matter over for future con- 
sideration, and on reporting that result to the 
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women’s meeting, it was found that they had already 
come to the same conclusion. 

The subject of having the word “men” inserted 
in the minutes of the meeting was introduced, and 
fully united with and accordingly done. It seems 
strange that this quarterly meeting should be held 
for more than two hundred years without the phrase 
“men friends” ever before having been used, to 
distinguish it from women’s meeting. 


NOTTINGHAM QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Tus was held at Nottingham, Cecil county, Md., on 
‘Sixth day, Eighth month 28th. In the meeting for 
worship the speakers were James Scott, William Way, 
John Marshall, Elam Kinsey, and Anna Reynolds. 
Anne §. Clothier offered prayer. James Scott said 
that God never made but one covenant with man: 
“Obey, and thy soul shall live;” which covenant is 
the same now and forever. John Marshall’s subject 
was: “Peace on earth, and “rood will to men,” and 
the universality of the love of God. William Way 
quoted the question of the disciple to Jesus: “ Who 
is greatest in the kingdom of heaven?” and the an- 
swer of the blessed Master: “ Whosoever shall hum- 
ble himself as this little child, the same is the greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven.” Elam Kinsey said that 
the Apostle Peter, although a preacher of righteous- 
ness, had the idea that enly to a few, is salvation 
offered. He afterwards found that “God is no re- 
spector of persons.” Truth is truth wherever found. 

In the meetings for business the answers to the 
queries were all read, preparatory to the assembling 
of the Yearly Meeting, Nottingham belonging to Bal- 
timore. The Third Query does not contain the word 
“sleeping,” as Philadelphia discipline does, it having 
been expunged. The Third Query was answered that 
Friends are generally careful with respect to “true” 
plainness and simplicity, which was represented as 
consisting not of any particular fashion or style of de- 
portment, speech or apparel; and respecting corrupt 
language, the phrase “of the world” is omitted. 

The answers to the Fourth Query say that our tes- 
timony against intoxicating drink is maintained, 
with few exceptions; and that many Friends dis- 
courage the cultivation and use of tobacco. The 
Sixth Query respecting a “free gospel ministry, rest- 
ing upon divine qualifications alone,” (the word 
“hireling,” not being used), was answered favorably. 


TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE AT THE VALLEY. 


Tue Conference under the care of the Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting Committee, held atthe Valley, 
Eighth month 30th, was the largest that has been 
held in that house. Henry T. Child exhibited his 
charts illustrating the effect of alcohol on the human 
system. He dwelt especially upon the nervous sys- 
tem, which is the highest and most perfect material 
organization that the Creator has made. It is the 
connecting link between mind, or soul, and matter, 
and upon its perfection and integrity depends the 
character of our work. Heshowed how alcohol tends 
to paralyze and destroy the wonderful working of 
this system. 





Elijah F. Pennypacker spoke very earnestly of the 
necessity of living up to principle, and doing the very 
best we can. Martha D. Hough and Ellen L. Thomas 
read interesting articles. 

Isaac Roberts of Norristown made a strong appeal 
that we should all work for the absent and the err- 
ing. Amos Jackson and Benjamin Leeds addressed 
the meeting. 


NOTES. 

—Our friend Jonathan W. Plummer, of Chicago, 
writes on the 24th ultimo, from Springboro’, Ohio, 
where he had gone for rest and medical advice, and 
mentions in regard to the scattered Western Friends, 
that “our friend Edward Coale has a prospect of 
visiting the meetings or groups named in my letter, 
[elsewhere printed] immediately after Illinois Yearly 
Meeting; much to my satisfaction, as a succession of 
visits not too widely separated is strengthening. My 
own prospect is to return home this week.” 

—At Race street, (Philadelphia), meeting on First- 
day, the 30th ult., Abigail R. Paul, of Salem, N. J., 
and Wm. G. Barker, of Rochester, N. Y., were pres- 
ent and spoke. At the religious meeting in the after- 
noon, at the Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Per- 
sons, there were nine communications and two pray- 
ers, by eight persons: Hannah Arnett, (an Irish 
Friend, formerly of Waynesville, O.); James Dixon, 
of Philadelphia ; Thos. W. Stuckey, Mary Nicholson, 
Peter Smedley, of Darby, Abigail R. Paul, Wm. G. Bar- 
ker, of Rochester, and Wm.Tatum. The attendance 
was not quite so large as usual as the weather seemed 
uncertain. 


—The meetingat Atlantic City, N.J.,at the cottage 
of Elizabeth Newport, on Pacific avenue, has been 
regularly held on First-day mornings, throughout 
the summer, and will be continued as late as there 
are Friends in the place interested to attend. On 
First-day last, about twenty-five were present, to 
whom Lydia H. Price acceptably spoke. The attend- 
ance during the summer has been from twenty to 
thirty, and on one or two days as high ag forty. 
Lydia H. Price, Phebe W. Foulke, David Newport, 
and Dr. Mary H. Heald, of Wilmington, have been 
among those who spoke at different times. There is 
little doubt that with a more general effort, and an in- 
crease of faithfulness, a large meeting of Friends could 
be maintained at Atlantic City during at least four 
months, and a smaller one throughout the year. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
—— aS 
“ HIRELING” MINISTRY. wr 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 
big reply to Geo. Justice, on “The Question ofan 
Hireling Ministry,” I would like to say I agree 
with him that we have a testimony to bear against a 
paid ministry, but, I conceive a vast difference in the 
terms “ paid ministry” and “hireling ministry” if we 
accept the definition of “hireling,” as understood by 
the founder of our society, for in Janney’s “ Life of 
Geo. Fox,” we find, “he that is a stranger to Christ is 
an hireling; but, the servants of Christ are freemen.” 
Now, by what right, can we calla man “ an hireling,” 
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who spends his whole time in the service of the 
church, and receives in return sufficient to provide 
for the wants of himself and family, if he be living up 
to the light that is given him? 


Philadelphia, Bighth month 28th. 


Epitors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Mucu of the doubt in many mindsin regard to the 
subject of “hireling ministry” I think may be re- 
moved by what Geo. Fox said, viz: “He thatisa 
stranger to Christ, isa hireling: but the servants of 
Jesus Christ are freemen.” (Sewell’s History, Chap. 
II., page 65.) 


ANNA K, Way. 


SAMUEL CoNARD. 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 

oe daily papers, a few days ago, contained news 

items describing “a monster Quaker pic-nic” 
at Coutant’s Grove, in Ulster county, N. Y., on the 
20th ult. There were, it is stated, eight thousand 
persons present, and people came in droves from Ul- 
ster, Orange, Greene and Dutchess counties. The 
Sabbath-school children sang songs, which were vo- 
ciferously applauded; there was “a service of song, 
conducted by Frank Pierce ;” there was an address 
by Adelbert Wood, “pastor of the Friends’ Church,” 
and there were other exercises, which, as a Brooklyn 
newspaper, from which we are quoting, remarks, 
seems strange to one whose ideas of Quakerism are 
founded upon his recollection of the Friends of half 
a century ago. The same paper concludes by remark- 
ing that “the essential spirit of the sect must have 
greatly changed when it resorts to practices against 
which testimonies in an unbroken line have been 
borne by its representative ministers from the days 
of George Fox and Robert Barclay down. If it has 
outgrown its objections to the metlrods of other relig- 
ious bodies, it is difficult to see what reason it has for 
maintaining its separate organization.” 





In his letter to the British Friend, from which we 
quoted two weeks ago, Benjamin W. Wood, of Toron- 
to, who seems to be an earnest. and would doubtless 
prefer to be a fair man, introduces his statements with 
the preliminary one that “there are now in Canada 
two Yearly Meetings of Friends, besides the Hick- 
sites.” If our friend had said that “there are three 
including the Hicksites,” he would have made a more 
graceful confession, certainly, and if he had been 
willing to carry the @hristian practice even a little 
farther, so as to have said that “there are three, 
including the body commonly known as Hick- 
sites,’ he would have come so near to a courteous 
statement of the truth, as to leave no room for criti- 
cism or remark. It may be presumed that he could 
not candidly say that the so-called “ Hicksites” were 
less “ Friends” than the body of which he writes to 
complain on account of their departure from Friend- 
ly principles and practice, yet he includes the latter 
in the designation “ two Yearly Meetings of Friends ” 
and excludes the former. May we suggest that this 
Toronto Friend “think on these things? - 


Love keeps out all strife, it overcomes evil and 
casts out all false fear.— George Foz. 
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LAST WORDS. 
EAR hearts, whose love has been so sweet to know, 
That I am looking backward as I go, 
Am lingering while I haste, and in this rain 
Of tears of joy are mingled tears of pain,— 
Do not adorn with costly shrub, or tree, 
Or flowers, the little grave that shelters me. 
Let the wild, wind-sown seeds grow up unharmed, 
And back and forth all Summer, unalarmed, 
Let all the tiny, busy creatures creep; 
Let all the sweet grass its last year’s tangles keep ; 
And when, remembering me, you come some day 
And stand there, speak no praise, but only say, 
How she loved us! It was for that she was so dear! 
These are the the only words that I shall smile to hear. 


—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE HILLS. 


Y thoughts go home to that old brown house, 
With its low roof, sloping down to the east, 
And its garden fragrant with roses and thyme, 
That blossom no longer, except in rhyme, , 
Where the honey-bees used to feast. 


Afar in the west the great hills rose, 
Silent and steadfast and gloomy and gray: 
I thought they were giants, and doomed to keep 
Their watch, while the world should wake or sleep, 
Till the trumpet should sound on the judgment 
daf, 


I used to wonder of what they dreamed, 

As they brooded there in their silent might, 
While March wind smote them, or June rain fell, 
Or the snows of winter their ghostly spell 

Wrought in the long and lonesome night. 


They remembered a younger world than ours, 
Before the trees on their top were born, 

When the old brown house was itself a tree, 

And waste were the fields where now you see 
The winds astir in the tasseled corn. 


And I was as young as the hills were old, 

And the world was warm with the breath of Spring, 
And the roses red and the lilies white, 
Budded and bloomed for my heart’s delight, 

And the birds in my heart began to sing. 


“But calm in‘the distance the great hills rose, 
Deaf unto raptures and dumb unto pai 
Since they knew that Joy is the mother #fOriet 
And remembered a butterfly’s life is brief, 
And the sun sets only to rise again. 


They will brood, and dream, and be silent, as now, 
When the youngest children alive to-day 
Have grown to be women and men, grown old, 
And gone from the world like a tale that is told, 
And even whose echo forgets to stay. 
—LOovIsE CHANDLER MOULTON, in Harper's Magazine 
for September. 
Ir we did but know how little some enjoy of the 
great things that they possess, there would not be 
much envy in the world.— Young. 





THERE is one kind of wisdom which we learn from 
the world, and another kind which can be acquired 
in solitude only.—Outre-Mer. 














ALL thoughts of ill, all evil deeds 
That have their root in thoughts of ill, 
Whatever hinders or impedes 
The action of the nobler will,—- 
All these must first be trampled down 
Beneath our feet, if we would gain, 
In the bright fields of fair renown, 
The right of eminent domain. 
—H. W. Longfellow. 





He is the richest man who knows how to draw a 
benefit from the labors of the greatest number of men 
in distant countries and past times.— Emerson. 





Tue Church is not filling its rightful place in the 
community, ifit does not educate the public conscience 
to a high standard in all matters of duty. —A. T. Bow- 
ser. 





Virtue is a rough way, but proves at night a bed 
of down.— Wotton. 





WERE half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts. 
—The Arsenal at Springfield. 
THE LAKE DWELLERS. 
~~ years ago the people of Europe were obliged 
to build their houses and villages in the mid- 
dle of lakes and ponds, or in some place surrounded 
by water. In this way they protected themselves 
against wild beasts that infested the woods around 
them, and from the savage men who were more cruel 
than the wild beasts. 

It is probable that at this time England, France, 
and Germany were nearly covered with forests, 
through which monstrous animals wandered. Great 
bears, wolves, and possibly the immense mammoth, 
drove men and women before them. They took ref- 
uge in the lakes and ponds of water; they built their 
towns on piles or stakes driven into the bottom ofthe 
lake. 

All over Europe the remains of these singular re- 
treats are found, but the most remarkable are in 
Switzerland. Here, when the waters of the lakes are 
low, great numbers of these villages may be traced. 
The piles on which they were built are still there; 
sometimes even remains of the housesare found. The 
people who lived in them were of small size, appar- 
ently. They used stone axes or hatchets, and fought 
with arrows pointed with flint. It is no wonder that 
they fled from the wild beasts of the forests. 

These lacustrine villages, as they are called, can- 
not have been very comfortable. The piles or stakes 
on which they rested were cut in the woods near by, 
and then dragged to the water side, where they were 
driven into the deep mud and fastened together. A 
floor of logs was laid upon them. It seems to have 
been covered over with brushwood, leaves, and grass. 
The houses were built above, probably wooden huts, 
scarcely sheltering from the wind and rain. 

The people who lived in them knew how to weave 
a coarse linen or woolen cloth, but usually must have 
been clothed in skins. Rude ornaments of different 
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kinds—rings, chains of copper or bronze, weapons, 
stone knives, hammersof stone, beads—are found. 
Fire was evidently used, and the bones of the ox, hog, 
and goat are proofs that the lacustrine people were 
not vegetarians. But itis easy to imagine how un- 
comfortable were theirdwellings. The floor of brush- 
wood must always have been damp and unhealthy; 
the chill winds of the Swiss and German lakes pierced 
through the walls of the huts ; sometimes floods over- 
whelmed them; sometimes a stealthy enemy broke 
into their defenses and burned the whole village as 
if it were a nest of venomous insects. The ashes of 
many of these towns are found at the bottom of the 
lakes, showing that they were destroyed by fire. 
They were usually joined to the shore by a bridge of 
stakes, over which an enemy could pass. 

Many of these towns are found in the lakes and 
ponds of Ireland and Scotland. Here they arecalled 
“crannoges.” They seem to have been less carefully 
built than those of Switzerland, but they still show 
that the people who planned them must have labored 
hard to provide themselves with a safe home. They 
had canoes hollowed from trunks of trees, on which 
they carried their piles out into the lake. They cut 
down oak trees of considerable size with their hatch- 
ets of stone or bronze. In one “crannoge” recently 
discovered in Scotland more than 3,000 trees, some of 
great size, had been cut down and used in building 
one of these villages in the midst ofa lake. 

We who live in safe and pleasant cities or country 
homes can scarcely believe that people could exist in 
these wild retreats in the midst of the waters. Yetit 
seems they were inhabited by @ large population, even 
in Scotland. Here men, women, and children lived 
and died, sometimes perhaps as happily as ifthey had 
lived in New York or Boston. They caught fish from 
their house doors ; the children swam in the waters ; 
they sometimes cultivated grain on the land, and 
sometimes lived, like squirrels, on the nuts of the 
forest. 

Men have not, even yet, given up these lake dwell- 
ings. The savages in South America, Africa, New 
Guinea, and Borneo still build them, but they are 
said not to be so skilful as were the builders on the 
Swiss lakes.—Harper’s Young People. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tue Friends’ school buildings at New Garden, near 
Charlotte, North Carolina, were burned on Second-day 
night, 31st ult. 

A census of Dakota has been completed, and shows that 
the population of the entire Territory is about 416,000. ‘The 
population of that part of the territory south of the 46th 
parallel is 263,465. There will be strong pressure to secure 
its admission as a state, at fhe coming session of Congress. _ 

THE President’s house, at Washington, was reopened to 
the public, on Second-day. It has been cleaned and reno- 
vated during the President’s absence, and is now in condi- 
tion for his return. 

TWENTY-FIVE cases of small-pox were reported in 
Montreal on the 30th ultimo, and eleven deaths. Seven- 
teen deaths from the disease were reported on the previous 
day. Three children in Fall River, Mass., supposed to have 
scarlet fever, were found on Second-day to have confluent 
small-pox, well developed, and of a virulent type. 
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A DESPATCH from Troy, New York, says the heavy rain- 
fall of August greatly injured the potatocrop. Farmers say 
many hills do not contain a potato, and everywhere is heard 
complaint of rot. A similar report is sent from Quebec, 
Canada. 

Ir is expected that the great parade of the trades unions 
in New York, on the 7th instant, will be the most imposing 
demonstration of the kind ever seen in that city. 

Tuer deaths in this city last week numbered 363, which 
was 54 less fhan during the previous week and three less 
than during the corresponding period last year. 

A VIOLENT hail storm, covering a track two miles in 
width, passed over Belmont county, Ohio, on First-day even- 
ing. Many of the hail stones measured from six to ten inches 
in circumference. Window glass was smashed, a flour mill 
was blown down, and acres of corn and tobacco were ruined- 


INSPECTOR ARMSTRONG, just returned to El Paso, Texas, 
from an inspection of the Indian agencies in Arizona, re- 
ports that the residents of that Territory have no further 
fear of Indian depredations. The Apaches at San Carlos 
Agency have raised a large crop of grain this year, and are 
peaceful and contented. 

Ir is now announced, but not officially, that the Af- 
ghan difficulty between Russia and England is entirely ad- 
justed. The Czar of Russia it is said, will visit Merv, in 
1886, in the autumn, and will thence go to Samarcand to 
be crowned Emperor of Central Asia. 


THE cholera decreases in Spain somewhat. There were 
reported on Second-Day 3833 new cases, and 1248 deaths. 
During last week, the returns showed roughly that there 
was a daily average decrease of 300 new cases and 140 deaths 
In Granada and Saragossa this decrease was most notice- 
able, while in Madrid and Barcelona there was no change. 
In Valencia, Toledo and Zamora there was an increase in 
the number of new cases and deaths. Since the outbreak 
of cholera in Spain 223,546 persons have been attacked by 
the disease and 82,619 have died. 

W. E. GLApsToNE, the English statesman, who has been 
on a trip to Norway in the yacht Sunbeam, (famous by the 
books of Mrs. Brassey wife of its owner), has returned to 
England. His health is improving. 

A pIspatcH from Pisa, Italy, on the 31st ult., says: 
“A terrible storm visited this city yesterday. The light- 
ning caused great destruction. It struck and shattered 
the tower of the Church of St. Cecilia and that of the Church 
of San Giuseppe. The former is so badly split that it 
is expected to fall at any moment. Although subjected 
to the hardest storm known in Pisa during the pres- 
ent generation, the Leaning Tower remains uninjured.” 





NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—“T fear,” said James Russell Lowell in one of his after- 
dinner speeches, quoted by the Congregationalist, ‘that when 
we indulge ourselves in the amusement of going without a 
religion, we are not, perhaps, aware how much we are sus- 
tained at present by an enormous mass all about us of re- 
ligious feeling and religious convictions, so that—whatever 
it may be safe for us to think, for us who have had great 
advantages, and have been brought up in such a way that 
acertain moral direction has been given to our character— 
I do not know what would become of the less favored classes 
of mankind if they undertook the same game.” 

—The preachers at Ocean Grove this year have received 
a circular from the clergyman in charge, requesting them 
to keep their sermons inside of forty-five minutes at the 
most. It has been found by experiment, their reverend 
brother informs them, that sermons of greater length fa- 
tigue more than they edify. 


—An orchard of cocoanut trees on the ocean front of 
Southern Florida has cost Ezra A. Osborn, arich Jersey- 
man, not less than $100,000. The orchard stretches for 
sixty miles along the sea, and there are in it 200,000 thriv- 
ing trees. These trees were brought in vessels from South 
America, and landed by means of surf boats built for the 
purpose. 

—The blue pond lilies, sold by the florists, come from 
Boston and the pink from Cape Cod. White lilies may still 
be bought of boy venders on the streets, but the time 
of their glory is the second month of Summer. There is 
fine fragrance in the tinted flowers from New England. 
The lily ponds at Lansdowne in the Park have been worth 
seeing since the beginning of the midsummer season, and 
it may be said in passing that the happiest lot of frogs this 
side of the Great Dismal Swamp live in those very Lans- 
downe puddles.—Philadelphia Press. 


NOTICES. 


*,.* Quarterly and other meetings in the Ninth month 
will occur as follows: 
7th. Centre, Centre, Pa. 
10th. Prairie Grove, West Liberty, Iowa. 
- Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 
14th. Jillinois Yearly Meeting, Mt. Palatine, Ill. 
- Baltimore, Gunpowder, Md. 
17th. Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 


26th. Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 
29th. Indiana Yearly Meeting, Richmond, Indiana. 


Canada, H. Y. M., Yonge St., Ontario. 





*..% First-Day School Unions in Ninth month, as follows: 
4th. Blue River, (evening). 
llth. Philadelphia. 
12th. Burlington, N. J. 
- Salem, N. J. 
19th. Bucks, Pa. 
26th. Haddonfield, N. J. 





*,.* Circular Meetings in Ninth month, as follows: 
6th. Chester, Pa., 3 P. M. 
27th. Warrington, Pa. 





*..% The “ Lesson Leaves” prepared by direction of the 
First-Day School General Conference are now ready for dis- 
tribution, and will be sent free of cost toall superintendents 
of First-Day Schools whose addresses have been received. 
If any have been omitted, or not fully supplied, please ad- 
dress, at once, L. H. Hall, Box 97, West Chester, Pa. 





*.* The next meeting of the Salem First-Day School 
Union will be held in the Friends’ meeting-house in Salem, 
on Seventh-day, Ninth month 12th, 1885. Friends are in- 
vited to attend. 

RICHMAN COLEs, Clerk. 





*.* The Sub-Committee of the Yearly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the meetings of Abington Quarter, expect to 
attend Upper Dublin meeting on First-day morning, the 
13th instant. They also expect toattend Schuylkill meeting, 
on First-day morning, the 20th instant, and Providence 
meeting, (Montgomery county), near Phenixville, at 24 in 
the afternoon of the same day. 





*,* Philadelphia First-Day School Union will meet at 
Girard Avenue meeting-house, on Sixth-day evening, Ninth 
month 11th, at 7} o’clock. The several First-day schools, 
etc., are desired to forward reports for the past year and ap- 
point delegates, as business preparatory to the Association 
meeting will be transacted. - 2 . 

JOSEPH M. TRUMAN, JR., 
EDWIN L. PEIRCE, } Clerks. 





*.* The Burlington First-Day School Union will meet at 
Upper Springfield, Ninth month 12th, at 10 A.M. All in- 
terested cordially invited. Carriages will be in waiting at 
Jobstown. , “ 

WILLIAM WALTON 
LAURA bovuee’| Clerks, 
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THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, 


611 and 613 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, - - - - - $1,000,000| PAID-UP CAPITAL, - 7 ‘ ‘ . = $500,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Assignee, ete., alone or in connection with an individual appoinfee. Executes trusts of every 
description known to the law. All trust assets kept separate from those of the Company. Burglar-Proof Safes to rent at $5 to $60 per 
annum. Wills kept in Vaults w ithout charge. Bonds, Stocks and other valuables taken under guarantee. Paintings, Statuary, Bron- 
zes, etc., kept in Fire-Proof Vaults. Money received on deposit at interest. 

JAMES LONG, President; JOHN G. READING, Vice-President; MAHLON H. STOKES, Treasurer and Secretary; D. R. PAT- 
TERSON, Trust Officer. 7 

DIRECTORS.—James Long, Alfred S. Gillett, Dr. Charles P. Turner, William S. Price, John T. Monroe, W, J. Nead, Thomas R. 
Patton, John G. Reading, James 8. Martin, D. Hayes Agnew, M. D., Jos. I. Keefe, Robert Patterson, Theodore C. Engel, Jacob Na: ee 
Thomas G. Hood, Edward L. Perkins, Philadelphia ; Samuel Riddle, Glen Riddle, Pa.; Dr. George W. Reiley, Harri ur Pa; J.8 
son Africa, Huntingdon ; Henry 8. Eckert, Reading; Edmund 8. Doty, Mifflintown; W: W. H. Davis, Doylestown; R. E Monaghan, West 
Chester : Charles W. Cooper, ‘Allentown. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about Two MILL- 
IONS. bax ITS POLICL 3) ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE:-@3 

SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 


“BUATCHLEY WH. JONES, 
PUMP! Best 














great interest to every utilitarian 
or the same money. 


to see the establishment. If you 
jc. GC. BLATCHLEY, | UNDERTAKER, 


plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
'S m» ©. t here, write fi ts. 
LATCHLEY’S oy 
308 MARKET ST., Philadelphia. 
_ oo aR Ape SEEN “ED | No. 1508 Brown Street, 


zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Phtladelphia, 
TRIPLE ENAMEL y the Agricultural implement buil- 
PORCELAIN-LINED a aha 
ROBERT KELSO, | PHILADELPHIA. 
MANUFACTURER OF ’ 


Ya. Cheapest and largest variety. 
on SEAMLESS TUBE ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
The Keystone Woven Wire Mattress. | 


Every conceivable implement of 
ees PUMP 
LINED 
The best, most durable and com- 


furm. use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
. ivers. It is a curiosity, and of 
sf Gre VPs - 
Do not be argued into buring inferior ACERS. WM. KEACOCK, 2¢=- 
oods when you can get T 
fortable SPRING MATTRESS in use. 
Made to suit any bedstead. 



















A St., Philadelphia. 
A LEADING SCHOOL OF BuSINESS SCIENCES. 
OCCUPIES TWO COMMODIOUS BUILDINGS. 
enallthe year. Students may commence at any time, 
aculty of 19 instructors and lecturers. Superior facilities 
for training young men and women in the Forms, Customs and 
Practice of current business procedure, and for the successful 
conduct of private and public affairs. Send for illustrated cir- 


culars. THOS. J. PRICKETT, Principat. 


| WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3 in- 
ches around, from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 


The Granger Family Fruit and Ve egetable Strawberries, Grapes, 
EVAPORATORS, Blackberries, ete., ete. 


$3.50. $6. $10. SEED Fos CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


Eastern Mfg. Co., 268 S. 5th St., Phila. WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0O.,N.J. 





Hair Mattresses, Cotton 
and Husk Mattressess 
Feather Beds, Pillows. 


Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
For Hospitals, Asylums, and 
Private use. 


Warerooms, 225 S. Second Street, Philada. 
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LEWIS’ 98 per cent. LYE. 
(Patented) 
POWDERED AND PERFUMED. 


The STRONGEST and PUREST Lye made. 
Will make 12 lbs. of the best perfumed hard 
soap in 20 minutes WITHOUT BOILING. 
It is the best for disinfecting sinks, closets, 
drains, etc. Photographers’ and machin- 
ists’ uses. Foundrymen, bolt and nut ma- 
kers. For Engineers, as a boiler-cleaner 


and anti-incrustator. For brewers and bot- | 
tlers, for washing barrels, bottles, etc. For | 


painters, to remove old paints. For wash- 


ing trees, etc., etc. 


PENNA. SALT MFG. CO., 


Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 


EFFICACIOUS. ECONOMICAL. 


PORTABLE. 


Affords immediate and permanent relief in cases of Consti- 
pation, Biliousness, Headache, Heartburn, Flatulency and Stom- 
ach Complaint. Useful in Fevers, Rheumatism, Dropsy, and 
Piles. As readily taken by the smallest child as by the strongest 
man. 


SoLp By DruGGIsTs EVERYWHERE. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


Our Healthful Home. 


| INVALIDS can enter this pleasantly situated Sanatoriom at any 


time for treatment. Our accommodations are first-class. We 
have soft spring water, dry, invigorating air, fine walks and 
drives, with the advantages of both city and country. 

Dr. A. SMITH is very successful in healing the sick, with his. 
comprehensive system of medical treatment. Invalids cannot find 
a better home. Terms reasonable: send for circulars. Address, 

A. SMITH, M. D., 
Our HEALTHFUL HoME, Reading, Pa. 


SPENCERIAN 
PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN STATIONERY, 


For correspondents 
Nos. 2 and 3 
are the best. 


For expert writers 
Nos 1 and 24 
are the best. 


JOSEPH L. JONES, 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
OFFICE: 6038 N. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Special Attention given to Serving Families. 


WHAT $5.00 WILL BUY. 


IF $5./0 issent us, either by Registered Letter, Postal Note, Bank 
Check, or Post-Office Order, we will send any one of the following 
orders :—Order No. 1; We will send 6 pounds of good Black, Green, 
Japan or Mixed Tea, and 18 pounds of good mild or strong roasted 
Coffee. Order No.2; We will send 30 pounds of good mild, or 
strong roasted Coffee. Order No. 3; We will send 5 pounds of real 
good Black, Green, Japan or Mixed Tea, and 15 pounds of fine 
mild or strong roasted Coffee. Order No. 4; We will send 25 
pounds of real good mild or strong roasted Coffee. Persons may 
club together and get one of these urders, and we will divide it to 
suit the club, sending it all to one address. To those wao wish to 


' purchase in larger quantities, we will sell at a still further reduc- 


tion. The Tea and Coffee will be securely packed and sent by ex- 
press or freight, whichever is ordered. Samples of any of the 
above orders will be sent free by mail to examine. In ordering, 
please state whether Order No. 1, 2, 3 or 4 is desired. Call on or 
address, 

WM. INGRAM & SON, TEA DEALERS, 


31 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 





NO. 908 ARCH STREET, [)| X ON PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 
GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


NO. 2030 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 


President, JOHN B. GARRETT. 


CAPITAL $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338. 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. 


sident, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, Manager of In- 


ROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 





